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What  if  you  could  reconfigure  the  net¬ 
work  from  your  desktop,  and  broadcast 
storms  and  bottlenecks  were  a  thing  of 
the  past?  What  if  you  could  show  the 
boss  where  WAN  bandwidth  was 
being  wasted,  create  virtual  work¬ 
groups  on  the  fly,  or  move  entire 
departments  with  the  click  of  a  mouse? 


What  if  tomorrow’s  network  could  do 
this,  and  more,  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
run  your  network  today  .  .  .  and  some¬ 
one  could  take  you  there  with  your 
existing  investment  intact? 


Synthesis™  is  Cabletron’s  strategy  for 
combining  next-generation  switching 
technologies,  enterprise  management, 
and  your  existing  SNA  and  LAN 
investment  to  create  something  entirely 
different:  a  network  that  knows  no  limits. 


Synthesis™.  It’s  where  networking  is 
heading.  And  only  Cabletron  has  it. 


For  more  information,  call  (603)  337- 
2800  or  e-mail  us  at  sales@ctron.com. 
And  ask  us  for  your  free  Synthesis 


work  Solutions  catalog. 
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The  Complete  Networking  Solution1 


35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  Ni  l  03867 
Internet:  http://www.ctron.com  . ’ 
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Computer  networks  are 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  doing  business . . .  they  are  the  business.  We  rely 
on  them  for  everything  from  lead  generation  and  sales 
orders  to  R  &  D  and  inventory.  If  the  network  goes  down, 
the  business  goes  down  with  it. 

Fortunately  there's  SPECTRUM,  the  advanced  management 
platform  from  Cabletron  Systems.  Through  a  breakthrough 
in  artificial  intelligence,  SPECTRUM  tirelessly  monitors 
your  network,  pinpoints  potential  problems,  notifies  the 
people  responsible  and  provides  solutions ...  all  automatically. 
It  saves  you  money  by  heading  off  critical  situations  that 
could  lead  to  downtime,  and  drastically  reduces  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  network  segments  back  on  line. 

If  you  can't  afford  a  minute  of  downtime,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  check  out  SPECTRUM  for  advanced  network  management. 
But  you  can  think  of  it  as  money  management. 

For  more  information,  caBLeTRon 

call  Cabletron  Systems  _ SYST^mS 

at  (603)  337-2705. 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution" 


“If  the  network 
goes  down,  we 
lose  money . . . 
a  lot  of  money!” 
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Anxio 
allie 


By  Joseph  Maglitta 

Spending  money  on  infor¬ 
mation  technology  is 
tricky  business,  says 
William  J.  White,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bell  &  Howell 
Co.  "Half  is  very  worthwhile,"  he 
says,  echoing  the  famous  truism 
about  advertising.  "I'm  just  not  sure 
which  half!' 

He's  only  half  joking.  White, 
head  of  the  $720  million  diversified 
manufacturer  and  electronic  pub¬ 
lisher  based  in  Skokie,  Ill.,  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  company.  Most  of  the  200 
chief  operating  officers,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officers  and  CEOs  polled  in 


Eager  but  edgy,  top  execs  want  their 
IS  departments  to  produce  fast,  flexible 
systems  that  wow  customers  and  grow  markets 


Computer-world's  1995 
CEO/CFO  survey  would 
agree. 

The  latest  biannual  poll  shows 
strong  interest  in  using  IT  to 
improve  customer  satisfaction  and 
expand  market  share. 

But  there's  also  continued  puz¬ 
zlement  about  how  best  to  leverage 
technology.  Barely  half  of  the 
respondents  (52%)  say  they  are  get¬ 
ting  their  money's  worth  from 
information  systems  spending. 
While  that's  slightly  better  than  in 
1993  and  a  big  improvement  since 
1 989,  it's  hardly  ecstasy. 


"There  remains  a  level  of  frustra¬ 
tion  about  why  things  can't  hap¬ 
pen  more  rapidly,  with  more  pre¬ 
dictable  results  and  cost,"  observes 
Robert  Mittelstadt,  director  of  exec¬ 
utive  education  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of 
Business.  Mittelstadt  should  know. 
Last  year,  some  10,000  executives, 
including  1,000  CEOs,  were  trained 
by  the  Philadelphia-based  school. 


LOWER  EXPECTATIONS 


Percent  of  CEOs  and  CFOs  surveyed 

THAT  STRONGLY  AGREE  IT  HOLDS  THE 
KEY  TO  COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE  FOR 
THEIR  COMPANIES  IN  THE  1  990S 


83%  OF  CEOS  SAY  IT  IS 
MEASURABLE.  HERE  ARE 
THE  TOP  THREE  CRITERIA 
THEY  USE  .  .  . 

CUSTOMER  -zAO/rxl 
SATISFACTION  /w  j 

- - - - I 

TIMELINESS  1 60/0 1 


IMPACT  ON  I  J<0/0  I 
PROFITABILITY  1  U  W  ‘ 


.  .  .  AND  HOW  THEIR  IT 
DEPARTMENTS  ARE  DOING. 


CUSTOMER  TIMELINESS  IMPACT  ON 
SATISFACTION  PROFITABILITY 

PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO 
ANSWERED  “VERY  GOOD”  OR  “GOOD” 


Source:  Exclusive  1995  Computerworld  CEO/CFO  survey  of  200  senior  executives 
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Here  are  some  other  highlights: 

•  Two  years  ago,  57%  of  top  bosses 
polled  by  Computerworld  said  "IT 
held  the  key  to  competitive  advan¬ 
tage"  for  their  organizations.  This 
year  the  figure  plunged  back  to 
1989  levels,  down  to  28%. 

•  "Improving  IS  systems,  technolo¬ 
gy  and  automation"  ranked  right 
behind  boosting  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  as  a  top  corpo¬ 
rate  goal.  Both  are  strongly  linked 
in  executives'  minds. 

•  More  companies  are  widening 
their  definition  of  value  beyond 
traditional  return  on  investment 
(ROD  analysis.  Customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  has  emerged  as  the  top 


method  for  measur¬ 
ing  IS  performance 
and  investment. 

•  Three-quarters 
of  the  respon¬ 
dents  say  they 
are  paying  more 
attention  to  IT 
compared  with  a 
few  years  ago.  Most 
spend  about  10%  of 
their  time  on  technolo¬ 
gy  matters.  Techno¬ 
logically,  they  are  most 
interested  in  client/ 
server. 

•  A  record-high  88% 
use  a  PC  or  terminal 
daily.  That's  up  from 
81%  two  years  ago 
and  double  the  usage 
in  1989.  Half  say  they 
use  an  executive  informa¬ 
tion  system.  Some,  such  as  Bell  & 
Howell's  White,  learned  to  program 
in  past  careers. 

•  Two  years  ago,  "technical  ability" 
was  the  most-desired  CIO  trait.  This 
year  "leadership  ability"  shot  from 
fourth  to  first  place.  The  reason:  IS 
has  become  too  big  and  important 
to  leave  to  weak  managers. 

•  In  general,  overall  efficiency, 
internal  communication  and  IT 
support  of  corporate  innovation 
were  judged  fair.  The  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  external  market  and  competi¬ 
tor  information  received  the  weak¬ 
est  mark. 

All  but  the  staunchest  Luddites 
now  accept  hefty  spending  on  IT  as 
unavoidable.  And  it's  a  good  thing: 


The  typical  Fortune  500  company 
will  shell  out  tens  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  or  more  on  IT 
this  year. 

With  stakes  so  high,  it's  no  won¬ 
der  that  techno-boosters  and  tech¬ 
no-busters  alike  continue  to 
demand  bigger,  surer,  faster  payoffs 
from  their  IS  groups.  But  that  desire 
is  balanced  by  a  maturing  view 
that  has  evolved,  if  grudgingly, 
since  the  mid-1980s. 

Today,  after  a  decade  of  often  dis¬ 
appointing  (and  costly)  computing 
adventures,  more  top  executives 
are  grasping  what  sophisticated 
chief  information  officers  have 
known  for  years:  Information  tech¬ 
nology  is  best  used  as  enabler,  not 
savior. 

"There's  more  realism  now,"  says 
Gerald  T.  Knight,  CFO  at  The  Toro 
Co.  in  Bloomington,  Minn. 
"Anybody  can  get  state-of-the-art 
quickly  across  all  systems. 
Technology  moves  too  quickly  to 
provide  any  kind  of  advantage." 

Some,  such  as  Richard  L. 
Anderson,  senior  vice  president  of 
administration  at  $3.9  billion, 
Seattle-based  insurer  Safeco,  dis¬ 
agree.  "Capitalizing  on  the  technol¬ 
ogy  available  out  there  can  be  a 
very  high-level  proprietary  advan¬ 
tage,"  he  says.  "I  regard  it  to  be  one 
of  our  three  or  four  primary  points 
of  advantage." 

To  illustrate,  he  points  to  a  PC- 
based  automobile  underwriting 
expert  system  installed  a  few  years 
ago.  Now,  50%  of  policies  are 
authorized,  laser-printed  and 
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mailed  the  day  of  application. 
"That's  a  very  effective  competitive 
use,"  Anderson  notes. 

Though  fast  payoffs  are  still 
prized,  more  executives  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  longer  view.  And 
bosses  want  IS  to  turn  on  a  dime  in 
response  to  market  challenges. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  for  example,  just 
completed  a  two-year,  $10  million 
project  to  create  "an  applications 
engine"  that  it  says  will  let  develop¬ 
ers  build  applications  more  quickly. 
Jan  Scites,  COO  and  president  of 
customer  service,  says  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  development  approach  will 
let  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  insurer 
quickly  introduce  new  product 
offerings  in  three  to  six  months  at 
one-fifth  the  former  cost. 

"We  can  build  products  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  mar¬ 
ket,"  Scites  says.  "If  one  of  them 
bombs,  we  can  stop  trying  to  put  a 
square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  We'll 
just  do  another."  While  the 
approach  may  not  work  as  easily 
elsewhere,  it's  a  natural  for  the 
financial  services  industry. 

Customer  Focus  Key 

"Businesses  used  to  lock  up  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  10,  15  or  20  years,"  says 
Knight,  who  once  served  as  Next 
Computer,  Inc.'s  CFO  under  Steve 
Jobs.  "Today,  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  customer  bases  are  chang¬ 
ing  a  lot  more  rapidly! 

To  keep  up,  Toro's  75-person  IS 
department  has  just  begun  a  three- 
year  effort  to  install  an  enter¬ 


prisewide  SAP  America,  Inc. 
client/server  system  that  will  even¬ 
tually  link  dozens  of  existing  data¬ 
bases.  "We're  not  doing  this  to  get 
savings  out,"  explains  Knight.  "We 
need  the  added  flexibility  of  going 
to  market  and  of  faster  product 
innovation.  Our  ability  to  respond 
to  the  customer  will  be  faster  and 
more  reliable.  We  need  the  ability 
to  support  a  fast-changing  business 
mode." 

Many  companies  are  counting 
on  information  technology  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  transformation.  IT 
has  already  transformed  Bell  & 
Howell,  a  manufacturer  of  movie 
projectors  and  mailing  machines, 
into  a  diversified  producer  of  CD- 
ROMs,  optical  discs,  on-line  cata¬ 
logs,  computerized  mailing  ser¬ 
vices,  Internet-based 
information  services 
and  more. 

"IT  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  areas 
around,"  exclaims 
White,  a  technology 
champion  who  spends 
nearly  50%  of  his  time  on 
technology  issues. 

Even  so,  White  wonders 
whether  his  firm's  eight  sub¬ 
sidiaries  can  better  leverage 
IT  to  boost  buyer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  focus  sale  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  "high  proba- 
bility  calls."  As  Bell  & 

Howell  prepares  for  an  ini¬ 
tial  public  offering,  he'd  like 
to  expand  an  existing  system 
that  tracks  formal  surveys  of  cus¬ 


tomer  needs  and  satisfaction. 
"Some  of  our  companies  are  more 
formally  gathering  and  using  mar¬ 
ket  intelligence  from  customer  vis¬ 
its  made  from  people  by  all  levels." 

Views  Broaden 

Experts  and  executives  say  reengi¬ 
neering  has  opened  many  eyes 
about  technology's  potential. 

Take  Steven  Berlin,  Citgo  Corp.'s 
senior  vice  president  and  CFO.  "We 
thought  that  if  you  put  in  faster 
processing,  we'd  get  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ent  abilities  to  roll  up  and  analyze 
data,"  he  explains.  "But  we  weren't 
getting  the  benefits  we  thought  we 
should  be  getting. 


High  marks 

FOR  LINKAGE 

87%  OF  CEOS  AND  CFOS 
SURVEYED  SAY  THEIR  IT 
DEPARTMENT  IS  EITHER  ‘VERY 
CLOSELY’  OR  ‘SOMEWHAT’ 
LINKED  TO  THE  TOP 
CORPORATE  STRATEGIC 
OBJECTIVES. 


Outsourcing  is  up.  .  . 


r "  1993  1 995 

PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS 
THAT  OUTSOURCE  ANY  OF 
THEIR  IS  OPERATIONS 


The  reason? 


590/0 

SAY  COST. 


Source:  Exclusive  1995  Computerworld  CEO/CFO  survey  of  200  senior  executives 
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“Users  expect  you  to  wave 
a  magic  wand  and  their 
network  problems  are 
solved.  They  don’t  understand 
how  much  time  it  takes 
just  to  diagnose  the 
problem.” 


Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  network  technicians 
are  not  miracle  workers.  If  the  network  goes  down, 
it’s  their  job  to  sift  through  alarms,  locate  problems 
and,  time  permitting,  try  to  find  solutions.  Throw  in 
the  inevitable  complaint  calls  they  have  to  return  and 
it’s  a  wonder  these  people  even  have  time  for  a  cup 
of  coffee. That  is  until  now. 


Cabletron’s  SPECTRUM  advanced  management 
platform  does  the  impossible  by  actually  making  time 
for  today’s  busy  network  technicians.  Through  a 
breakthrough  in  artificial  intelligence,  SPECTRUM 
monitors  the  network,  pinpoints  potential  problems, 
notifies  technicians  and  helps  diagnose  the  problem... 
all  automatically.  What  used  to  take  hours  to  remedy 
is  done  in  half  the  time,  often  sooner.  The  network  is 
up  and  running  and  network  personnel  have  time  to 
tend  to  other  important  matters. 

Find  out  how  SPECTRUM  can  add  hours  to  your  day 

and  your  network  CaBLCTROn 

Call  Cabletron  Systems  _ _ SYSTCfTIS 

at  (603)  337-2705  The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 
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Then  the  light  went  on:  We  had  a 
1950s  way  of  working  and  1990s 
technology." 

So  Citgo's  CEO  brought  in  con¬ 
sultants  to  help  gain  a  fresh  look. 
Over  an  eight-month  period,  every 
executive  and  employee  got  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  training. 
Berlin  credits  the  moves  with  get¬ 
ting  the  ball  rolling  to  recreate  the 
whole  4,600-person  company, 
including  the  180-member  IT 
department. 

The  Tulsa,  Okla.-based  firm  is 
now  planning  to  replace  aging  sys¬ 
tems  handling  such  functions  as 
general  ledger,  maintenance  track¬ 
ing  and  personnel. 

"We  finally  realized  the  problem 
is  on  the  people  side,"  Berlin 
explains.  "The  new  approach  starts 
with  company  culture  and  every 
employee  and  what  they  do  and 
how  they  do  it.  Everybody  is 
thinking  about  the  big  process  and 
how  they  fit  it." 

"The  transformation  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  technology  is 
more  complex  than  [executives] 
give  it  credit  for,"  says  David 
Shpilberg,  national  director  of 
information  technology  consulting 
for  Ernst  &  Young  in  New  York.  "It 
is  a  transformation  of  people  and 
process  and  technology.  But  they 
wrongly  think  technolog)'  transfor¬ 
mation  can  be  dictated." 

New  Metrics 

The  focus  on  customer  satisfaction 
has  produced  another  striking 
trend:  new  metrics  for  justifying  IT. 
Some  have  pitched  upfront,  formal 
justification  almost  completely. 
"You  can  chew  up  a  lot  of  time 
making  ROI  analysis,"  Anderson 
says.  "You  just  reach  a  point  where 
you  are  chasing  your  tail. 
Subjective  judgment  is  more 
important  than  numbers.  We  sim¬ 
ply  do  it." 

Anderson,  a  42-year  company 
veteran,  says  that  the  approach  can 
be  risky  for  the  inexperienced.  But 
he  says  companies  hung  up  on 
numbers  and  projections  can  miss 
important  opportunities. 

Case  in  point:  In  the  early  1980s, 


Safeco  was  one  of  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  insurance  companies  to 
extend  company  computers  to  its 
4,000  agents.  Some  feared  that  tele¬ 
phone  costs  would  skyrocket  after 
deregulation.  "We  plowed  ahead, 
and  telecom  costs  have  plummeted 
over  the  last  five  or  six  years," 
Anderson  says.  "If  we'd  made  our 
decision  based  on  cost,  we  would¬ 
n't  have  done  anything." 

Connecticut  Mutual's  Scites 
agrees.  "Some  [IT  spending]  you  just 
can't  justify.  Some  things  are  infra¬ 
structure.  It's  a  terrible  trap." 

Such  bigger-picture  views  of 
technology's  value  are  becoming 
more  common  in  leading  firms, 
Shpilberg  says.  "The  biggest  dis— 
abler  of  business  transformation  is 


strict  return  on  investment  analy¬ 
sis,"  he  says.  "If  you  insist  on  [ROI], 
you  will  never  implement  revenue¬ 
enhancing  transformations  that  are 
based  on  technology]' 

Shpilberg  says  the  leading  10%  of 
firms  now  use  more  sophisticated, 
holistic  measures  that,  among  oth¬ 
er  things,  formally  factor  in  market 
conditions  and  data  gathered  from 
customer  focus  groups. 

Many  firms  fall  in  the  middle.  At 
Citgo,  "if  the  project  is  hardware, 
they've  got  to  justify  the  cost," 
Berlin  says.  If  it's  more  software- 
oriented,  new  programs  are  evalu¬ 
ated  on  how  well  they  will  satisfy 
users,  he  adds. 

Bosses  more  tech-savvy 

Many  new  attitudes  also  reflect  a 
striking  new  reality:  Top  bosses  are 
now  more  comfortable  than  ever 


with  technolog)' 

Almost  half  of  the  executives 
surveyed  participate  in  committees 
that  make  long-term  strategic  IT 
decisions.  Many  also  head  new 
"federal"  style  bodies  that  create 
standards  and  guidelines  for  tech¬ 
nology  units. 

Yet  not  everyone  is  plugged  in. 
Observers  say  CEOs  are  divided 
into  two  camps.  "One  group  con¬ 
sists  of  CEOs  who  understand  the 
power  of  the  technolog)'  to  achieve 
the  corporate  objective,"  says  John 
R  Thomson,  executive  director  of 
the  Lattanze  Center  for  executive 
studies  in  information  systems  at 
Loyola  College  in  Baltimore  and  a 
retired  CIO  from  McCormick  &  Co. 

The  second  group,  Thomson 
says,  includes  "people  who  don't 
have  time  to  become  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  benefits.  They're 
treating  it  more  in  the  old-line 
expense  category." 

He  says  this  group  is  more  likely 
to  slash,  marginalize  or  outsource 
IS.  Wharton's  Mittelstadt  agrees: 
"There  are  those  CIOs  who  recog¬ 
nize  they  have  to  provide  business 
leadership  to  make  IS  work  and 
those  who  don't  understand  that." 

Miracle  workers  needed 

As  a  result,  bosses  expect  leaders  to 
serve  as  visionaries,  educators, 
problem-solvers,  salespeople,  com¬ 
petitive  spies,  in-house  consultants, 
and  nimble  network  creators  to 
customers  and  suppliers. 

Toro's  Knight  describes  his  ideal 
IS  boss  as  possessing  "credibility, 
flexibility  and  discipline;  well- 
done  architecture  and  systems 
development  and  implementa¬ 
tions;  good  documentation  and 
fundamentals."  In  many  cases, 
executives  say,  nontechnical  man¬ 
agers  are  a  better  choice.  "Top 
management  wants  miracles," 
Loyola's  Thomson  says. 

But  even  the  best  IT  managers 
won't  have  all  the  answers.  "If  the 
organization  is  wrong,  IT  isn't  going 
to  fix  that,"  Mittelstadt  warns.  ♦ 
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BRIM-A6  for 
ATM  access 
to  switched*** 
and  shared- 
access  LANs 


ATM  Access  Module  and 
2.5  Gbps  Enterprise  ATM  Switch 


SPECTRUM  3.0  for  integrated 
ATM/LANAVAN  management  . 
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Who  says  ATM  and  shared-access 
LANs  can't  coexist?  With 
Cabletron's  ATM  technology,  you 
enjoy  the  best  of  all  worlds.  Our 
modular  enterprise  switches,  work¬ 
group  switches  and  ATM  access 
products  allow  you  to  deliver  high- 
bandwidth  performance  exactly  where 
you  need  it,  while  still  protecting  your 
investments  in  Ethernet,  Token  Ring, 
FDD  I  and  SNA.  Plus  Cabletron 
offers  the  industry's  only  integrated 
ATM/LAN  management  platform  to 
control  the  entire  enterprise.  But  why 
stop  there? 

Cabletron's  ATM  solutions  are  part  of 
the  Synthesis  framework-the  revolu¬ 
tionary  migration  path  to  lead  customers 
to  a  fully  distributed,  switch-based 
virtual  enterprise  internetwork. 
Leveraging  Cabletron's  expertise  in 
connectivity,  network  management 
and  worldwide  service,  Synthesis  is  a 
flexible,  all-encompassing  strategy  that 
will  forever  change  the  way  compa¬ 
nies  rely  on  their  network.  For  busi¬ 
ness,  for  productivity,  for  success. 
And  with  Cabletron's  ATM  solutions, 
you're  already  well  on  your  way. 
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—  LAN  Switching 
•«-*»-  Shared-Access  LAN 
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MicroMMAC  /  HubSTACK 
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For  more  information,  call  (603)  337- 
2800  or  e-mail  us  at  sales@ctron.com. 
And  ask  for  information  on  our  complete 

_  line  of  ATM/LAN 

integration  solutions. 
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The  Complete  Networking  Solution 


35  Industrial  Way,  Rochesip 
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When  Lintas  World¬ 
wide,  a  New  York- 
based  advertising 
agency,  decided  to 
computerize  its  Zimbabwe  office 
four  years  ago,  "we  just  boxed  up 
some  extra  PCs  we  had  here  at 
headquarters  and  shipped  them 
off  to  Africa,"  says  Vince  Lubrano, 
executive  vice  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Big  mistake,  admits  Lubrano,  a 
participant  in  Computerworld's 


1995  CEO/CFO  survey.  When  the 
computers  arrived  at  their  desti¬ 
nation,  Lintas'  local  people  could¬ 
n't  even  figure  out  how  to  power 
them  up.  Nor  did  they  have  an  in- 
house  information  systems  staff 
for  support.  "It  turned  into  a  real 
hassle.  We  won't  make  that  mis¬ 
take  again,"  Lubrano  says. 

Lintas  is  not  the  first  company 
to  discover  that  a  command-and- 
control  approach  to  information 
technology  management  doesn't 


work  in  today's  increasingly  glob¬ 
al,  decentralized,  nonhierarchical 
business  environment.  Many 
companies  are  grappling  with  the 
question  of  how  to  manage  the 
information  technology  for  opti¬ 
mum  results  -  whether  to  use  a 
centralized,  decentralized  or 
hybrid  approach. 

"This  is  a  genuine  dilemma.  It 
scares  business  executives  like  me 
to  death,"  says  Richard  Sim,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  $454  million 
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CEO  satisfaction  with  IS  depends  on  the  systems  architecture  that's  in  place 


Applied  Power,  Inc.  in  Milwaukee. 

How  a  company  resolves  the  IT 
management  dilemma  depends, 
of  course,  on  a  number  of  things, 
such  as  its  size,  geographic  scope 
and  structure,  culture  and  long¬ 
term  business  objectives.  But  if 
results  from  Computerworld's  sur¬ 
vey  provide  any  guidance  on  the 
question,  it  could  be  summed  up 
this  way:  When  a  company's  IS 
management  approach  is  neither 
fish  nor  fowl  (neither  centralized 
nor  decentralized),  its  IS  group  is 
likely  to  be  perceived  as  a  goat. 

In  several  key  performance 
areas,  senior  business  executives 
pursuing  a  "balanced"  IT  manage¬ 
ment  strategy  rated  their  IS 
groups  lower  than  did  executives 
at  companies  where  centralized  or 
decentralized  control  is  the  modus 
operandi. 

When  asked  about  internal  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  the  key  mea¬ 
sure  of  IS  performance  this  year, 
just  36%  of  executives  at  balanced 
companies  conferred  the  Top  2 
ratings  of  "very  good"  or  "good" 
on  their  IS  group.  That  lags  con¬ 
siderably  behind  decentralized 
companies,  where  53%  of  senior 
executives  gave  their  IS  group 
such  ratings.  It  even  trails  central¬ 


ized  companies,  whose  CEOs 
checked  in  at  46%. 

What's  more,  CEOs,  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officers,  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cers  and  other  senior  executives  at 
balanced  organizations  think  less 
highly  of  their  top  IS  manager's 
leadership  ability  -  the  skill  con¬ 
sidered  most  important  to  success 
by  all  executives  surveyed.  Just 


OF  THE  200  SENIOR 
EXECUTIVES  SURVEYED, 
66%  BELIEVE  IN  A 
BALANCE  BETWEEN 
CENTRALIZED  AND 
DECENTRALIZED  CONTROL, 
DECISION  MAKING  AND 
INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
ACTIVITIES  TO  MAXIMIZE  IT 
INVESTMENTS;  27% 
BELIEVE  IN  CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL;  AND  ONLY  7% 
BELIEVE  IN  DECENTRALIZED 
CONTROL. 


15%  of  executives  at  balanced 
companies  say  their  IS  manager's 
leadership  skills  are  "very  good." 
Twenty-two  percent  of  centralized 
company  executives  give  their 
technology  manager's  leadership 
skills  the  highest  rating.  The  high¬ 
est  percentage  (38%)  to  give  their 
IS  leader  that  rating  came  from 
decentralized  companies. 

Among  the  believers  in  decen¬ 
tralization  is  Deere  &  Co.,  the  $9.4 
billion  farm  and  lawn  equipment 
manufacturer  in  Moline,  III. 

According  to  Glen  Gustafson, 
Deere's  director  of  business  plan¬ 
ning,  the  company  abandoned  its 
centralized  corporate  IS  group  one 
year  ago  and  reassigned  then- 
Chief  Information  Officer  Ron 
Sonnenberg  to  head  up  Deere's 
operations  in  China.  Since  distrib¬ 
uting  IT  management  to  "systems 
integrators"  at  each  of  its  seven 
strategic  business  units,  Deere's 
"division  management  is  more 
satisfied,  we're  meeting  deadlines 
better,  and  our  costs  have 
improved,"  says  Gustafson,  an 
architect  of  the  new  decentralized 
approach. 

Deere's  results  are  in  line  with 
those  reported  by  other  compa¬ 
nies  with  decentralized  IT  man- 
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agement.  In  general,  executives  at 
decentralized  companies  say  their 
IS  people  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
producing  projects  and  reports  on 
time.  Sixty-two  percent  of  those 
surveyed  said  their  IS  group  is 
"good"  or  "very  good"  at  deliver¬ 
ing  results  in  a  timely  fashion, 
compared  with  42%  for  central¬ 
ized  and  41%  for  balanced  compa¬ 
nies. 

But  those  results  come  at  a  cost: 
Senior  executives  at  decentralized 
companies  spend  more  time  on  IT 
issues  than  do  their 
peers  who  follow  the 
centralized  or  bal¬ 
anced  approach, 
according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  decentralized 
executives  surveyed 
say  they  spent  26% 
to  49%  of  their  time 
on  IT  matters.  CEOs 
at  centralized  com¬ 
panies  spend  be¬ 
tween  5%  and  20%, 
and  those  at  bal¬ 
anced  companies 
spend  5%  to  25%. 

To  be  sure,  execu¬ 
tives  who  ascribe  to 
the  decentralized 
approach  are  not 
completely  satisfied 
with  it.  Bob  Stone, 
vice  president  and 
CFO  at  Cominco 
Ltd.,  a  Canadian 
mining  and  smelting  company, 
says  decentralized  IT  management 
is  his  only  option,  given 
Cominco's  geographic  reach.  The 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia- 
based  company  is  trying  to  link  its 
operations  in  Alaska,  Canada  and 
South  America  with  wide-area 
networks.  But  Stone  says  those 
efforts  are  being  slowed  by 
uneven  architectural  compliance. 

"We've  got  some  businesses 
that  are  lagging  behind  in  tech¬ 
nology  use,"  he  says,  "and  that's 
preventing  us  from  having  a  big¬ 
ger  impact  on  the  company's  ROE" 

In  striking  a  balance  between 
centralization  and  decentraliza¬ 


tion,  many  executives  seem  to  be 
hoping  for  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  They  yearn,  perhaps,  for 
the  common  architecture  and 
enterprisewide  networking  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  centralized 
approach,  but  at  the  same  time 
seek  the  responsiveness  of  the 
decentralized  approach. 

Halfway  to  nowhere 

This  ideal  balance  is  the  goal,  any¬ 
way,  of  executives  at  Astronautics 
Corp.  of  America,  a  $300  million 


Milwaukee-based  aerospace  com¬ 
pany.  According  to  Mike  Sargent, 
vice  president  of  finance,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  an  IBM  mainframe 
user  for  years  and  has  historically 
operated  with  a  centralized  IT 
management  strategy.  But  that's 
changing,  now  that  geographically 
dispersed  users  want  PCs  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  manufacturing  and 
accounting  data. 

"We're  trying  to  merge  the  two 
worlds"  by  offering  central,  main¬ 
frame-based  services  out  of  head¬ 
quarters  and  letting  users  take  the 
lead  in  building  a  PC  network  to 
make  that  data  accessible,  Sargent 
says.  "Hopefully,  it  will  come 


together  soon  and  we'll  get  the 
strong  points  of  each  approach, 
not  the  weaknesses,"  he  says. 

For  some  companies,  the  bal¬ 
anced  approach  may  be  seen  as 
the  best  choice  in  a  time  of  tech¬ 
nological  and  organizational  tran¬ 
sition  -  a  sort  of  wayside  stop  on 
the  road  from  a  centralized  to  a 
decentralized  IT  strategy,  or  vice 
versa. 

Applied  Power,  a  highly  decen¬ 
tralized  company  with  40%  of  its 
business  overseas,  is  one  example. 

"In  the  past,  I  had 
always  been  suspi¬ 
cious  of  a  master 
solution.  I  saw 
decentralization  as  a 
way  of  diversifying 
risk,"  Sim  says. 

As  a  result,  the 
company  ended  up 
with  six  business 
units,  each  doing 
pretty  much  its  own 
thing.  Some  technol¬ 
ogy  experiments 
were  big  gainers; 
others  were  flops. 
Overall,  however,  the 
technology  portfolio 
underperformed  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sim's 
expectations. 

Today,  Sim  wants 
to  better  link  those 
businesses  to  share 
engineering,  produc¬ 
tion,  inventory  and 
customer  data.  IT  can  provide  the 
solution,  he  says,  but  not  until  the 
company  has  an  information 
architecture  in  place.  The  compa¬ 
ny  hired  its  first  CIO  a  few  months 
ago  to  head  up  that  effort.  "We're 
definitely  moving  toward  a  more 
centralized  approach,  but  where 
we'll  end  up  I'm  not  sure,"  Sim 
says. 

Similarly,  Lintas,  with  offices  in 
60  countries,  and  each  a  separate 
profit  center,  historically  allowed 
local  technology  decision-making, 
according  to  Lubrano.  But  to 
achieve  the  information  sharing 
necessary  to  meet  client  require¬ 
ments,  "we  felt  we  needed  central 
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Source:  Exlusive  1995  Computerworld  CEO/CFO  survey  of 
200  senior  executives 


objectives  for  where  we 
were  going  as  a  system," 
he  adds. 

Not  that  headquarters 
had  to  force  centralized 
control  on  users.  "Oper¬ 
ations  people  were  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  direction. 

They  wanted  someone 
to  be  put  in  charge,"  Lu- 
brano  says.  A  year  ago, 

Lintas  hired  its  first 
worldwide  IS  manager, 

Jim  Mazerelli. 

Commercial  Central 

John  Slater,  CEO  of  Haverty 
Furniture,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  says  his 
company  tried  balancing  central¬ 
ized  and  decentralized  IT  control, 
but  it  resulted  in  "a  mish-mash 
that  satisfied  no  one." 

Slater  says  the  balanced  strategy 
really  crashed  and  burned  when 
Haverty,  a  furniture  retailer  with 
91  stores  throughout  the  South 
with  projected  1995  sales  of  $370 
million,  attempted  to  develop  an 
ambitious  store-level  sales  and 
inventor)"  system  a  few  years  back. 
"We  tried  to  accommodate  every¬ 
body  and  ended  up  with  a  system 
that  was  too  complex  to  under¬ 
stand,"  he  says. 


To  rescue  the  project,  Slater 
appointed  a  new  IS  director  and 
gave  him  total  control  of  IT.  Four 
months  later,  Haverty  had  a  work¬ 
ing  system  that  Slater  says  is  "as 
good  as  any  in  retail  today"  and 
includes  an  instant  credit  feature 
that  enables  the  retailer  to  do  on¬ 
line  credit  checks  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  waits.  Slater  says  such  a 
system  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  with  decentralized  strategy. 

Fon  Grigsby,  executive  vice 
president  and  CFO  at  IBP,  Inc., 
says  the  centralized  approach 
aligns  best  with  operations  at  the 
$12  billion  meat  processor.  IBP  has 
18  "manufacturing"  locations 


across  the  Midwest,  yet 
everything  is  controlled 
from  the  Dakota  City,  Neb., 
headquarters,  Grigsby 
adds. 

Management’s  role 

Given  the  disappointing 
reviews  of  the  balanced  IT 
management  approach, 
should  executives  at  such 
organizations  rethink  their 
strategy?  Is  it  better  to  be 
fish  or  fowl  than  to  be  an 
amorphous  hybrid  that 
can  neither  swim  nor  fly? 

Applied  Power's  Sim  says  no.  He 
says  managers  should  resist  what 
he  calls  "the  human  tendency  to 
resolve  dilemmas  by  choosing  one 
extreme  or  another." 

Instead,  Sim  says,  executives 
should  "fashion,  through  judg¬ 
ment,  a  trade-off  between  central¬ 
ization  and  decentralization  and 
come  up  with  something  that's 
near  optimum.  There's  something 
dissatisfying  about  that,  but  find¬ 
ing  what  makes  sense  for  you  in 
your  situation  is  the  added  value 
of  management."  ♦ 


McWilliams  is  a  freelance 
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A  Place  at  the  Table 


Executives  at  companies  who  follow  a  cen¬ 
tralized  information  technology  manage¬ 
ment  strategy  are  more  likely  to  give  their 
senior  IS  manager  a  place  at  the  corporate  table, 
according  to  Computerworld's  exclusive  1995 
CEO/CFO  survey. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  executives  at  centralized 
companies  say  their  senior  IS  manager  is  on  the 
committee  that  reviews,  approves  and  sets  corpo¬ 
rate  business  strategy.  Only  38%  of  executives  at 
decentralized  companies  say  that  their  IS  leaders 
are  similarly  involved  in  setting  business  strategy, 
while  48%  of  executives  from  balanced  companies 
say  their  top  IS  person  has  a  spot  at  the  senior  table. 

Involving  IS  managers  in  corporate  direction- 
setting  seems  to  pay  off  for  centralized  companies. 


Ninety-eight  percent  say  their  IT  plans  are  "well"  or 
"somewhat"  integrated  with  business  unit  plans, 
compared  with  85%  for  decentralized  companies 
and  89%  for  balanced  companies. 

But  that  seat  at  the  senior  table  has  proven  a  hot 
one  for  centralized  IS  managers.  Fully  19%  of  top 
executives  at  centralized  companies  say  they  have 
had  three  or  more  IS  managers  in  the  past  five 
years.  Only  37%  have  kept  the  same  CIO 
for  the  past  five  year 
with  62%  of  senior 
executives  at 
decentralized 
companies. 

With  accountability, 
comes  vulnerability. 
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Making 

Many  IS  execs  find  themselves  locked  out  of  top 
management  spots.  Here's  how  a  few  have  made  the  transition 


By  H.  Garrett  DeYoung 

At  first  glance,  it 
would  seem  that  few 
corporate  executives 
are  better  positioned 
for  big  league  advancement  than 
the  experienced  IS  manager.  Highly 
analytical  by  nature  and  skilled  at 
breaking  challenges  into  manage¬ 
able  components,  such  managers 
can  bring  to  top  level  positions  the 
kinds  of  talents  that  are  becoming 
"more  important  as  companies 
move  from  a  gut-feel  management 
style  to  a  more  rational  business 
approach,"  says  Edward  T.  Novak,  a 
former  insurance  industry  chief 
information  officer  who  is  now  a 
partner  at  CSC  I/T  Management 
Consulting  in 
New  York. 

As  companies 
increase  their 
investments  in 
information  tech¬ 
nology,  which 
now  accounts  for 
half  of  all  capital 
expenditures,  by 
one  estimate,  more  responsibility 
falls  on  the  CIO,  says  Novak.  "Their 
visibility  is  being  raised." 

The  reality  is  what  amounts  to 
an  unspoken  business  rule:  CIOs 
and  other  IS  executives  are  rarely 
tapped  for  higher  level  manage¬ 
ment  spots,  such  as  chief  executive 
officer,  chief  operating  officer  or 
chief  financial  officer. 

One  big  reason:  Companies  gen¬ 


Only  lty®/o  of 
senior 
EXECUTIVES 
SURVEYED  HAVE 
EVER  HELD  AN  IT 
POSITION. 


erally  seek  out  "superstars"  (either 
internally  or  externally)  to  fill  top 
positions,  and  "it's  hard  to  look  like 
a  superstar  in  IS,"  Novak  explains. 

It  seems  that  top  managers 
themselves  agree  with  that  assess¬ 
ment.  In  this  year's  Computerworld 
survey  of  200  CEOs, 

CFOs  and  other 
senior  managers, 
only  2%  indicated 
that  they  would  con¬ 
sider  their  IS  man¬ 
agers  for  a  CEO  spot. 

Four  percent  would 
consider  their  IS 
manager  for  COO, 
and  6%  regarded  IS 
as  fodder  for  a  vice 
president's  spot. 

Nearly  half  the 
respondents  replied 
that  they  wouldn't 
promote  their  IS 
managers  to  any  oth¬ 
er  position. 

The  result:  a  sort  of 
glass  ceiling  for  CIOs 
and  other  IS  profes¬ 
sionals.  And  the  bar¬ 
rier  is  often  self- 
imposed.  "A  lot  of 
CIOs  don't  have  or 
don't  exhibit  the 
skills  needed  to  run  a 
business,  help  create 
a  vision  and  sell  ideas 
to  the  company  and 
its  customers,"  says  a 


former  IS  manager  who 
made  the  transition  to 
senior  management. 
"They  think  their  primary 
job  is  to  write  software 
and  build  systems." 

To  be  fair,  the  typical  IS 
manager  is  burdened 
with  some  unique  bag¬ 
gage.  For  one  thing,  "IT 
hasn't  traditionally  been  a 
core  unit  in  most  compa¬ 
nies,"  says  Jack  Rockart,  director  of 
the  Center  for  IS  Research  at  MIT's 
Sloan  School  of  Management  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  "IT  people  don't 
usually  meet  customers." 

Lacking  that  mystical  affiliation, 
CIOs  are  often  overlooked  in  the 


the 


Break 
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search  for  candidates  for  a  top  slot. 
"Companies  tend  to  look  for  some¬ 
one  who  really  knows  marketing 
or  finance  or  R&D,"  Rockart  says. 

Moreover,  few  CIOs  have  bot¬ 
tom-line  accountability,  CSC's 
Novak  adds.  As  a  result,  "There  are 
no  good  measurements  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  or  her  performance." 

But  IS  executives  must  take 
much  of  the  blame  for  their  limited 
career  options,  claims  Bob  Easterly, 
senior  vice  president  and  COO  at 
First  Federal  Bank  of  Colorado  in 
Fakewood,  Colo.  "They  get 
wrapped  up  in  'We  can't  do  that'  or 
'It's  too  expensive,'  "  he  says. 
"They're  good  at  talking  to 
machines,  but  they  have  no  real 
management  skills.  Maybe  they 
never  got  good  training." 

Lucky  Break 

A  former  human  resources  profes¬ 
sional,  Easterly  acknowledges  that 
some  career  advances  are  purely 
serendipitous.  Having  spent  sever¬ 
al  years  in  data  management 
(including  a  stint  as  IS  manager), 
he  responded  late  last  year  to  an 


ad  for  his  current  slot.  "I  never 
consciously  decided  to  leave  IS.  It 
was  a  luck)'  break,"  he  says. 

Fuck)'  breaks,  however,  usually 
come  to  those  who  are  best  pre¬ 
pared  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
Convinced  that  generalists  have  the 
best  shot  at  top  slots,  for  example, 
Easterly  had  made  it  a  point  to  seek 
out  various  high-profile,  non-IS 
positions  during  his  career  that 
brought  him  into  frequent  contact 
with  senior  executives. 

He  also  shunned  the  trap  that 
snares  so  many  IS  professionals.  "In 
general,  the  big-iron  guys  believed 
that  computers  were  sacrosanct,"  he 
says.  "There  was  all  that  mystique." 

Much  of  that  mystique  was 
wiped  out  by  the  PC  during  the 
1980s.  IS  managers  were  tagged  as 
"computer  experts,"  potentially 
locking  them  out  of  other  positions. 

THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  IS 

So  how  do  ambitious  IS  executives 
position  themselves  for  promotion? 
First,  you  must  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  changing  role  of  IS 
in  the  corporate  environment. 


Rather  than  concentrating  on 
building  computer  technology 
empires,  "you  need  to  be  a  good 
bridge  between  technology  and 
business,"  says  Stewart  Owens, 
COO  of  Bob  Evans  Farms,  an  $800 
million  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
food  products  and  restaurant  man¬ 
agement  company.  One  way  to  do 
that,  Owens  says,  is  to  "wear  a  lot  of 
hats  to  learn  what  computers  can 
and  cannot  do  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process." 

That's  good  advice,  Novak  says. 
"Most  CIOs  have  had  very  limited 
exposure  to  other  company  func¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  99%  of  them  spend 
their  entire  careers  in  IS." 

But  enriching  your  skill  set  does¬ 
n't  necessarily  entail  formal  tours  of 
duty  outside  IS.  Barr)'  W.  Sullivan, 
corporate  vice  president  at 
Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  in 
Plano,  Texas,  sug¬ 
gests  taking  steps 
to  understand 


LEFT  OUT  IN 
THE  COLD 


“What  future 


POSITION  WOULD 
YOU  CONSIDER 
APPOINTING  YOUR 
SENIOR  IT 
MANAGER?” 


CEO 

COO 

CFO 

None 

Don’t  know 


your  company  s 
business  and 
your  customers' 
businesses  and 
interpreting  the 
role  of  technolo¬ 
gy  in  bringing 
the  two  together. 

A  24-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  EDS,  Sul¬ 
livan  had  filled 
several  IS  man¬ 
agement  roles  at 

the  company  by  1987.  Although 
supported  by  the  company's  cul¬ 
ture,  which  encourages  workers  to 
develop  both  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  skills,  he  set  out  to  expand  his 
skills  on  his  own.  The  investment 
paid  off  when  he  was  asked  to  head 
a  product  management  team.  The 
moral:  "You  need  to  take  personal 
responsibility  for  your  career!'  ♦ 


2% 

4% 

48% 

48% 


Source:  Computerworld  1995  CEO/ 
CFO  Survey  of  200  senior  executive 
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old  LAIN  new  tricks  witn 
complete  line  of  Ethernet, 
and  FDD!  switching  products, 
industry’s  most  scalable  line  of 


to  modular  departmental  switching  hubs,  to 


put  an  end  to  your 
while  beginning  a  wb 
ance,  manageability  a 


new  era 


switching  products  are  part  of  the  Synthesi 
framework:  the  revolutionary  migration  pat! 


investment,  to  the  virtual  enterprise  inter¬ 
networks  of  tomorrow. 


With  just  a  simple  firmware  upgrade,  our 
new  virtual  network  server  and  advanced 
management  applications,  you’ll  soon  say 
eroodbve  to  configuration  problems,  runaway 


hello  to  a  virtual  paradise  ...  a  Synthesized 
virtual  network. 


>r  more  information,  call  (603)  337-2800  or 
mail  us  at  sales@ctron.com.  And  ask  for 


your  free  Synthesis  white 
paper  and  Network  Solutions 
catalog. 


sum  him  m  mu. 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution1* 

.....  . .  . . 

■  . . 

Corporate  Headquarters:  35  Industrial.  Way 


Rochester,  NH  03867  •  Internet:  http://www. 


Leave  it  to  Cabletron  to  be  so  open  to  new  ideas  --  like  including  main¬ 
frame-based  systems  in  the  migration  to  advanced  networking  technologies. 
Our  Open  SNA  solutions  allow  for  the  smoothest  integration  possible, 
without  forcing  you  to  sacrifice  the  investments  you’ve  made  in  existing 
equipment.  Select  from  a  wide  range  of  SNA/I  .AN  AVAN  products  to 
provide  end-to-end  connectivity  at  every  level  of  your  network.  Modular 
and  workgroup  SNA  connectivity  solutions,  such  as  direct  access  to  Frame 
Relay.  Complete  protocol  support  including  APPN,  TCP/IP  and  DLSw. 
LAN-to-mainframc  access.  Integrated  SNA/LAN  network  management 
with  SPECTRUM /BlueVision  .  But  why  stop  there? 

Cabletron’s  Open  SNA  solutions  mean  customers  can  realize  the 
ultimate  in  networking  -  a  true  switch-based  virtual  enterprise  internetwork. 
We  call  the  migration  to  virtual  networking  Synthesis'.  Through 
Cabletron’s  expertise  in  connectivity,  network  management  and  worldwide 

—  - — -  service,  Synthesis  accommodates  the  most  disparate 

technologies,  even  traditional  SNA  systems,  in  creating  a 
company-wide  information  highway  that  delivers 
bottom-line  benefits  unlike  anything  you've  seen  before. 
SYNTHESIS  Talk  about  revolutionary! 

—  - — -  Now’s  the  time  to  open  up  to  Cabletron  and  our  Open 

111  {Mil  1  mum  H.  SNA  solutions.  Call  (603)  337-2801  for  more  information. 
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The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 
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